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SATURDAY, JULY 11, 1829. 


(2a. 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE COVENT GARDEN SEASON: 


WITH 
THE DEBUTS AND NEW PIECES. 


(For the Chronology of the Drury Lane Season, see ‘‘Tut HArveguin,” No, 7.) 


Oct. 1. The Theatre opened for the season, 
with As you like it, and Peter Wilkins. In the 
Play, Mr. Wood appeared in Amiens, for the first 
time. 

The interior of the Theatre had been cleaned 
and re-touched.» The Messrs. Grieve had painted 
a variety of new stock Scenery ; but the principal 
novelty was a splendid Drop Scene, by Roberts, 
representing the interior of a Temple proposed 
to be erected in London, to the memory of 
SHAKSPEARE ; consisting of fluted Corinthian 
Sienna columns, supporting a rich soffite dome, 
the perspective terminating with an ornamental 
group, introducing the immortal Bard, with 
St. Paul’s Cathedral in thé distance. Between 
the columns are figures of the Muses on pedes- 
tals; altogether presenting a masterpiece of 
scenic skill; though the introduction of military 
trophies on each side of Shakspeare is decidedly 
inappropriate. (See the Companion to the The- 
aires, p. 120.) 

Oct. 2. Miss Forde and Mr. Green, both of 
the Bath Theatre, first appeared as Rosina and 
Figaro, in the Barber of Seville, with consider- 
able success. 

Oct. 3. Mrs. Pindar and Mr. J. Vining, first 
appeared as Juliet and Tybalt, in Romeo and 
Juliet. 

Oct. 4. Mr. Bianchi Taylor first appeared as 
Young Meadows in Love in a Village. 

Oct. 10. Mr. J. Russell appeared the first time 
these seven years, as Peregrine, in Native Land. 

Oct. 13. Mr. Kean commenced his engage- 
ment as Richard III., after which was revived 
Raymond and Agnes, with sixteen new scenes, 
by the Grieves’. The success of the latter fell 
far short of the expensive revival. 

Oct. 14. Miss Byfield made her debut as Blanch 
Mackay, in the Opera of Carron Side, with great 
applause. 

Oct. 16, Mr. Kean performed Shylock. 

Oct.17. The Bottle Imp performed here for 
the first time. 

Oct. 21. Madame Vestris commenced her en- 
gagement. ; 

Oct. 22. The petite Comedy of the Step- 
Mother produced ; and Dibdin’s Opera of The 
Quaker revived. 

Oct. 23. Mr. Kean performed Sir Giles Over- 
reach. 

Oct. 24. Mr. Gray, from the York Theatre, 


first appeared as Sir Anthony Absolute,in The | 


Rivals, with considerable success. 
4 Oct. 27. Mr. Kean performed Macbeth. 
Oct. 30. Mr. Kean performed Othello. 

VOL. I. , 


Nov. 4. The Comedy of the Wife’s Stratagem 
revived. 

Nov. 5. The new Comedy of the Soldier's 
Stratagem produced. 

Nov. 6. Mr. Kean performed Othello, and 
Mr. Warde and Mr. C. Kemble Jago and Cassio. 

Nov. 10. Mr. Kean performed King Lear. 

Nov. 14. The Theatre closed from this day to 
Dec. 4, for the removal of gas from the Theatre. 
During the interval the Company performed at 

The English Opera House. 

Nov. 18. Alarming explosion of the gas appa- 
ratus belonging to the Theatre, by which disaster 
two men were killed on the spot, and two others 
died afterwards. The proprietors, aided by their 
stage-manager, Mr. Fawcett, immediately com- 
menced a subscription for the relief of the wives 
and families of the sufferers. 

Nov. 29. Mr. Kean performed Sir Edward 
Mortimer, in The Iron Chest. 

Dec. 5. A Musical Entertainment—the Sublime 
and Beautiful, produced. 

Dec. 6. Miss Nelson made her debut as Peggy, 
in The Country Girl, with great success. The 
Divertisement of Offerings to Venus, produced. 

Dec. 15. Mr. Kean first appeared as Vir- 
ginius : he repeated the performance but once. 

Dec. 17. A Comedy entitled Woman’s Love ; 
or The Triumph of Patience, produced with 
equivocal success. 

Dec. 26. The Christmas Pantomime of Har- 
lequin and Little Red Riding Hood ; or the 
Wizard and the Wolf, produced. Some of the 
Scenery was well executed, but the pantomime, 
altogether, was less attractive than that of the 
previous season. 

Dec. 31. The Beauwx Stratagem revived, with 
great success. 

Jan. 12. Mr. Kean announced for Richard II. 
but unable to appear— The Beggar's Opera was 
substituted. 

Jan. 15. The Opera of The Nymph of the 
Grotto; or,a Daughier’s Vow, produced with 
great success; in which Mr. G. Stansbury first 
appeared. 

Feb. 3. A Comedy produced, called Widows 
Bewitched. 

Feb. 5. The Musical Dramaof Yelva ; or.the 
Orphan of Russia produced, with little success. 

Feb. 14, Farquhar’s Recruiting Officer re- 
vived with great success. 

Feb. 23. An historical afterpiece, the Battle 
of Pultawa ; or the King and the Czar ; pro- 
duced with equivocal success. 

Feb. 24. Miss Paton commenced her engage- 

; 
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ment as Reiza, in Weber’s opera of Oberon, 
being her first appearance for two years. 

Mar.2. Mr. Pemberton* first appeared as 
Virginius. 

Mar.7. Rossini’s opera of the Maid of Judah; 
or Knights Templars, produced with signal suc- 
cess, being the first time in this country. 

Mar.9. Mr. Pemberton performed Shylock. 

Mar. 19. The operatic piece of Home, sweet 
Home ! or the Ranz des Vaches, produced with 
great success. 

Mar. 24. The divertisement of Auld Robin 
Gray produced. 

Mar. 28. The comedy of Honest Thieves 
revived. 

Apr. 7. The operas of The Padlock and The 
Quaker, and upwards of twenty Songs, the whole 
composed by the late Charles Dibdin, performed 
in aid of the funds for a Monument to the me- 
mory of the revered Composer of England’s 
naval ballads. The house was crowded almost 
to suffocation. 

Apr. 11. Mr. Fawcett’s benefit, by which he 
cleared upwards of 600/. 

Apr. 20. The Easter piece of the Devil’s 
Elizir ; or the Shadowless Man, produced with 
great success. 

May 6. Mr. Peake’s farce of Master’s Rival, 
received with great applause, having been unsuc- 
cessfully performed three times at Drury Lane 
Theatre. 

May 11. Miss Smithson appeared as Jane 
Shore. 

May 12. Comus revived. 

May 18. Miss Smithson performed Ju/iet. 

May 20, The Mlles, Sontag first appeared on 
the English stage, and sung a scena from Der 
Freischutz, in German ; after which the Suspi- 
cious Husband was revived, for Mr.C. Kemble’s 
benefit. 

May 22. Lionel and Clarissa revived. 

May 27. The Castle of Andalusia revived, 
for the benefit of the Printer’s Pension Society ; 
but unproductive to their funds.* 

June 8. Mr. Schiitz’s German Company ap- 
peared, and sung a selection from Weber’s Der 
Freischiitz, in their native language. They 
were well received, but their performance did 
not attract full houses. 

June 11. Mr, Catheart first appeared as Jaffier 
in Venice Preserved, but did not re-appear. 

June 13. The Beggar's Opera performed by 
“* characters reversed ;° Polly, Lucey, and Mrs. 
Peachum, being sustained by Messrs. J. Reeve, 
Meadows, and O. Smith; and Macheath, Peach- 
um, Lockit, and the other males, by ladies. This 
oddity was for the benefit of Mr. Watson, but 
turned out unprofitable. A foolish contention 
was raised in the newspapers as to its propriety, 
but the performance was well received by a nu- 
merous audience. 

June 25. The Theatre closed for the season. 


The result of the whole season must have been 


© For some interesting anecdotes of this gentleman, 
see No. 40f *‘ The Harlequin.” 

® We have heard an anecdote of this benefit,—of a 
certain Alderman, whose sapience is only equalled by 
his vigilance, returning a packet of tickets for the 
“benefit” upopened. We pity the muckworm, but 
despise his meanness. 


very unprofitable to the treasury of the Theatre, 
In truth, it has been a season of disasters. Two 
pieces produced in one week were irretrievably 
condemned ; and just as Mr. Kean’s perform- 
ances became attractive, the inconvenience and 
interruption of the defective state of the gas- 
works deterred persons from the theatre. On 
the removal of the company to the English 
Opera House, to allow time for the necessary 
repairs, they were joined by Mr. Kean, who per- 
formed there several times ; but the house being 
small, and the company numerous, little profit 
resulted. Mr. Kean, however, acted in the most 
generous manner on this occasion ; and to mark 
their sense of gratitude, his brother performers 
presented him with a valuable snuff-box. Al- 
though the accident to which we have alluded 
did not occur during the time of performance, it 
was very prejudicial to the interests of Covent 
Garden ; and to make bad worse, the company 
had scarcely become re-instated in their theatre, 
and the confidence of the public restored, when 
Mr. Kean was unable to perform, after being an- 
nounced for Richard II., and a riot had nearly 
ensued. Mr. Kean’s health was, however, greatly 
impaired, and he did not re-appear during the 
season. The Pantomime, generally a source of 
some thousands profit to Covent-Garden, was 
not so productive as usual, and was withdrawn 
before the pantomime at Drury-Lane. The 
most successful hit of the whole season was the 
engagement of Miss Paton, and the production 
of the Maid of Judah, which always filled the 
boxes and pit. Still, one swallow does not make 
asummer. Next in success, we may reckon the 
revival of Farquhar’s comedies, the Beaua’ 
Stratagem and Recruiting Officer, both of which 
being powerfully cast, and well acted, were very 
attractive. The first appearances were either 
equivocal, or failures, if we except Mr. Green 
and Miss Nelson, Miss Forde and Miss Byfield, 
The only new piece of the season entitled to any 
rank in literature, was the drama of Woman’s 
Love, which, in spite of a dull and improbable 
plot, has many poetical beauties, and will con- 
sequently be more esteemed in the closet than on 
the stage. Among the afterpieces, Raymond 
and Agnes must have been a profitless and ex- 
pensive revival; and the Battle of Pultawa, pro- 
duced the night after a similar piece at Drury- 
Lane, though performed a few nights with the 
uncommon aid of C. Kemble and Ward, could 
have been but little more profitable. Yelva, 
(from the French), with some pretty music by 
Bishop, was fairly sunk by the weight of its plot; 
even the inimitable acting of Jenny Vestpré ren- 
ders it only endurable in the original piece. The 
secession of Mr. Farren from the company is 
considered by the proprietors to have been one 
of the causes of their unprofitable season: of 
course, this loss had its share in the disadvan- 
tages ; still, comedy has predominated among the 
periormauces. As lovers of the drama, we la- 
ment these disasters; but we hope, in the ensu- 
ing season, to see this splendid theatre shine still 
brighter than ever in dramatic success. Amidst 
the struggle of the past season, we ought not to 
forget one actor, whose services have been in 
every respect worthy of his family fame and high 
individual reputation: need we say, that we 


allude to Mr. CHARLES KEMBLE! 
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NEW PIECES PRODUCED DU 


Names. 
Step Mother ° 
Soldier’s Stratagem 
Sublime and Beautiful - 
Woman’s Love (from the Sultan) 
Little Red Riding Houd 
Nymph of the Grotto - 
Widows Bewitched 
Yelva 
Battle of Pultawa 
Maid of Judah 
Home, Sweet Home! 
Devil's Elixir 


Play 


- ~ . - - Opera 


Opera 


» 


Comed 
Tragedy 
Opera 
Farce 
Pantomime 
Melo Drama 
Ballet 


performed 


- 
- 
- 


Description of Piece. 

- Comed 
Comedy 

- Opera 


- Pantomime - 


- Comedy 
Melo Drama 
- Melo Drama 


Musieal Drama 
- Melo Dram 


The Total number of Performances may be divided as follows : 
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RING THE SEASON 1828—9. 


Authors, 
R. Lacy 
R, Lacy 
Altered by M 


Farley 
W. Dimond - 
J. Lunn 
H. R. Bishop 
Raymond 
R, Lacy 
Pocock - 
Fitz Bail 


Performed 


y 


orton 


a - 


91 times. 
44 times. 
126 times. 
99 times. 
41 times. 
80 times. 
31 times, 


Total Number of Performances during the Season 506 


The New Pieces have been performed 155 times—be 


AMECDOTIANA. 
PIZARRO, 

R. B. Sheridan’s celebrated play of“ Pizarro,” 
was produced May 24th, 1799. At the time 
the house was overflowing on the first night’s 
performance, all that was written of the 
play was actually rehearsing, and, until the 
end of the fourth act, neither Mrs. Siddons, 
nor John Kemble, nor Barrymore, had all 
their speeches for the fifth, Mr. Sheridan 
was upstairs in the prompter’s room, where 
he was writing the last act of the play, while the 
earlier parts were acting ; and every ten minutes 
he brought down as much of the dialogue as he 
had done, piecemeal, into the green-room, abu- 
sing himself and his negligence, and making a 
thousand winning apologies, for having kept the 
performers in sugh painful suspence. Mrs. Sid- 
dons was in an agony of fright; but Sheridan 
perfectly knew that Mrs. Siddons, Kemble, 
and Barrymore, were quicker in study than any 
other performers concerned, and that he could 
trust them to be perfect in what they had to say, 
even at half an hour’s notice. The play was 
very successful, and was performed thirty-one 
nights that season ; and for years after proved a 
source of wealth to the Drury-Lane treasury ,and 
to all the theatres in the united kingdom. 


MR. KEAN’S FIRST BENEFIT. 


Mr. Kean's first benefit, at Tunbridge Wells, 
November Ist, 1806, was announced, in addition 
to the general bills, by the largest posters that 
could possibly be printed, which he actually had 
pasted on boards, and fixed at different parts of 
the place, similar to the lottery and other pla- 
cards in London ; and what was most remarkable, 
in giving his order to the printer, he particularly 
desired that H18 NAME might be put in the LaR- 
Gest type in the office; for, to use his own 
words, “ he'd be d—d if he would not be thought 
A GREAT MAN ONCE IN HIS LIFE!” This 
humble effort of introducing himself to the pub- 
lic failed, for the receipts of the house that night, 
did not exceed Five Pounps! 

Before the close of the next season, Mr. Kean 


ing 94 times less than the novelties at Drury Lane, 


left Tunbridge Wells without any prospect of 
theatrical advancement: but Mr. Long, (the then 
acting manager,) had frequently remarked that 
Mr. Kean possessed talents whieh one day would 
make him 

“ Th’ applause, delight, the wonder of our stage.” 
And he lived to see his prediction verified, for 
Mr. Kean, a few years after his unprecedented 
success at Drury Lane, played at the Canterbury 
theatre, where he met Mr. Long, and welcomed 
him with the warmest expressions of friendship, 
for his kindness to him when in the company, 
After a lapse of nearly twelve years, Mr. Kean 
visited Tunbridge Wells; not as it is said when 
he left, (with all his property under his arm,) but 
possessing an establishment equal to any noble- 
man. He was received with every feeling of re 
spect by the inhabitants, for whose gratification, 
as we}l as our resident families, he played at the 
theatre, (November 6th, 1818,) Orestes, in the 
tragedy of the DistresseD Moruer : and such 
was the anxiety to witness the acting of this now 
GREAT MAN, that the doors were actually sur- 
rounded as early as five o’clock in the afternoon 
to gain admission. Not a single place in the 
boxes but was filled. 


LOVE. 
(From an unpublished Drama.) 

Anp who can live and love not ? the young soul 
Yields itself fondly to the sweet controul 
Of thrilling rapture, and in eager joy, 
Seeks with delight the sorrows that destroy 
Its happiness forever! It is hard 
To wean the heart from love, and not regard 
The sweetest of all passions that can fill 
The human heart, with mingled good and ill ; 
Man was not made to live alone in sorrow, 
But from bright love some hope and bliss to 

borrow ; 
But who can hope in this dark vale of sadness 
To laugh and gambol in unbroken gladness, 
Without one care to shake his happiness, 
Without one pain, to mar his joyousness ; 
Oh! not to us such peace and joy are given— 
That blissful state is only found in heaven! 
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_ TABLE BOOKS. 

Mr. Malone informs us that it was a common 
practice in the time of Shakspeare,to carry table 
books to the theatre, and either from curiosity or 
enmity of the author, to note down passages of 
the play that was represented ; and there is rea- 
son to believe that the imperfect and mutilated 
copies of one or two of Shakspeare’s dramas, 
which are yet extant, were taken down by the ear, 
or in short-hand, during the exhibition. At the 
end of the piece, the actors in noblemens’ houses 
and taverns, where plays were frequently per- 
formed,* prayed for the wealth and prosperity of 
their patrons ; and in the public theatres, for the 
king and queen. This prayer sometimes made 
part of the epilogue ; hence, probably, says Mr. 
Stevens, the addition of Vivant Rex et Reyina to 
the modern play-bills. 


LISTON. ; 
In the Monthly Mirror for the year 1804, we 
meet with the following almost prophetic pas- 
:— Mr. Liston combines all the whim- 
sicality of Mr. Fawcett, with the comic simplicity 
and antic humour of Mr. Emery ; but for his 
own sake, | would advise him not to attempt 
tragedy, and to keep as much as possible out of 
the way of genteel comedy. He has, however, 
lately performed several characters very credi- 
tably, which are quite out of his line; but when 
he returns to ’Zekiel Homespun, Dan, Shenkin, 
John Lump, Ralph, &c. he may then exclaim 
with truth, ‘ Liston is himself again.” Yet we 
have reason to believe that Mr. Liston estimates 
his tragedy, almost as high as the public do his 
comic acting. Elliston has a similar infatuation, 
or he would never play Hamlet at the Surrey 
Theatre. 
FANTOCCINI. 
" Kane O’Hara, the author of Midas, had a pup- 
pet-show for the amusement of his friends, re- 
presenting all the characters a la Fantoccini. A 
young man named Nick Marsh sang for Midas 
and Pan ; and Michael Kelly for Daphne. 


* See, ‘‘a mad world, my masters,” by Myddleton, 
1608, act vy. ‘‘ Some sherry for my lord’s players there, 
sirrah. Why, this will be atrue part; a right Mitre 
supper; @ play and ail.” The mitre here mentioned, 
was a tavern in Cheape. 
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Guadajni, a Cavaliere at Padua, had a home 
or palace at Padua, in which was a very neat 
theatre, and a company of puppets, which repre~ 
sented L’ Orpheo e Eurydice ; himself singing: 
the part of Orpheo behind the scenes. It was im 
this character that he distinguished himself in 
every theatre in Europe, and drew such immense 
houses in London. 


MISS KELLY. 

Miss Kelly, when a child, was the representa- 
tive of Prince Arthur, in King John, at Drury 
Lane, December 11th, 1800, on which occasion 
Sheridan observed, ‘‘ Take my word for it, that! 
girl will in time be at the head of her profession ;” 
and Mrs. Siddons expressed the same opinion. 


LONDON THEATRES. : 

We were formerly in the habit of contrasting 
our limited catalogue of London entertainments 
with the more ample list of Parisian amusements ; 
but few readers are aware that one evening the 
public temples of Thalia, Melpomene, Polyhym- 
nia, and Terpsichore, in the metropolis, at a 
period within the last ten years, amounted to, 
nearly one for every letter of the alphabet ; and j 
at one particular period of the year, were almost 
all open at the same time : 

Astley’s Amphitheatre. 

Argyll Rooms, (operas and French plays.) 

Bermondsey Spa.” 

Bagnige Wells, 

Covent-Garden. 

Cobourg. 

Drury-Lane. 

English Opera House. 

French Theatre, Tottenham stre et 

Haymarket. 

Islington Spa, or (New Vauxhall.) 

King’s Theatre. 

Minor Theatre, Catherine-street. 

New Vauxhall, White Conduit Gardens. 

Olympic. 

Pantheon. 

Royalty. 

Surrey. 

Sadler’s Wells. 

Tottenham-street, or West London. 

Vauxhall Gardens. 

Whitechapel Pavilion. 


ERRATA IN NO. VIIL. 
Mapame Storace first appeared in 1789, and not in 1739; and Mr. D. Terry was born 
- in the year 1780, and not in 1789, as there stated. These were errors of the press, and escaped 


our notice. 


THE HARLEQUIN. 
Only Thirty complete Sets of this Work remain on hand, Nos.1 and 2 being just out 


of print. 


A few copies of No. 2 can be purchased separately to complete sets; but No. 1 cannot 


be obtained of the Publisher. 


Nos. 3 to 9, inclusive, may be had of the Publisher, in parts, 6d. each, or in Numbers, price 2d. 


The Publisher will gladly receive Nos. | and 2 in exchange for any subseque 


nt Numbers. 


No. 9 completes the Work, with a Title-page, Preface, Contents, and a Summary of the 


Covent Garden Season. 


Published by E, P. SANGER, 26, Brydges-street, Covent Garden (four doors from Drury Lane Theatre. ) 





~~ Printed by Harjette and Savill, 107) St. Martin’s Lane, Charing Cross. 
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